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TO OUR READERS. 


WE have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 


I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, &c. ? 

II. Admission of Visitors. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of it, and what'is done with the income? 

III. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruction ? 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself ? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains? 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally ? 

VII. Exercise. How much are convicts dened to exercise? 

VIII. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of the day! What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing? Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.? How are prohibited articles obtained? 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Criminal and Destitute 
Juveniles. 1852, 1853. 

Juvenile Delinquents. By Mary Carpenter. London: 1853. 

The Farm School of the Continent applied to English Paupers and Criminals. By 
the late Josep Fiercuer, Esq. London: 1852. 

Report of the Committee on Public Charitable Institutions, to whom was referred so 
much of the Governor’s Address as relates to a Reform School for Girls; and also 
the Petition of Carnerine 8. Brown, 


JuventtE Devinquency is a subject which must ever 
oceupy a large share of public attention. It is pleasant to 
find, now and then, our leading Reviews engaged in discus- 
sions on a topic so vitally interesting. In looking over the 
‘ Westminster,’ the ‘ North British, and the ‘ Edinburgh’ Re- 
views, we often find some valuable articles. Occasionally, 
the religious publications discuss this subject. The [Lon- 
don] ‘Christian Observer’ has entered the field. It is 
equally gratifying to find Legislative Committees turning 
aside from the din of election petitions, railways, banks, 
and canals, and going into the quiet Committee Rooms, 
and meeting there with a select band of men and women, 
to take counsel together, as the friends of the prisoner, on 
the best means of effecting their truly philanthropic object. 
During the present session of our own Legislature, we have 
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been refreshed by such meetings. Day after day, a few de- 
voted friends met with ‘the Committee on Charitable In- 
stitutions, to consult on a plan for a State Reform School 
for Girls. The report of that committee is before us. A 
lady, well known for her philanthropy and intelligence, has 
the honor of leading off in this great work by a petition. 
A more fitting subject for the pen and the heart of woman 
was never presented. How noble to endeavor to reclaim 
her own sex from degradation and ruin! How much bet- 
ter than to be constantly discussing the prolific and never- 
ending theme of ‘ Woman’s Rights’! Woman never ap- 
pears more lovely than when she is engaged in rescuing 
the sinful. We trust this lady will follow up her favorite 
topic till the work is accomplished. May she live to see 
written in the enduring marble, over an edifice, a Strate 
Rerorm Scuoout ror Girts! Heaven must bless such a 
labor. So unpretending, so self-sacrificing, it must com- 
mand the respect and attention of the best minds of our 
age. 

Something must be done. England is availing herself 
of our experience. Let us do the same. She is aiming to 
grapple with the gigantic evil; one that seems hitherto to 
have foiled the wisest Legislators and the most devoted Phi- 
lanthropists. Take a few statistics: — In 1850, the num- 
ber of convictions for juvenile offenders, under the age of 
seventeen, was 9,370, being about one-third of the whole 
number of convictions. About two thousand of these 
were under the age of thirteen, some as young as seven 
or even siz years of age.* In London alone, the number 
of children ‘at large, and living in idleness, without edu- 
cation, and apparently neglected by their parents, amount- 
ed to 20,641, under fifteen years of age.t If we add to 
this the children in the crowded cities of England and 
Scotland, we have some idea of the enormous and increas- 
ing evil which the present generation is called to deal 


* House of Correction Report, pp. 18, 1841. 
+ Captain Hay’s last Report, May 3, 1853. 
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with. This great and growing evil has been frequently set 
before the community. The subject has been presented, 
both from the pulpit and the press. Thousands admit all 
that may be said, and they know that many of the rising 
generation must go to ruin. Many know it all, and yet 


sit still, like the God of Epicurus, listening to the doleful 
details, — 


‘ Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong.’ 


Though the details have been laid before the public, yet 
we must not rest. It is not new truths that men need so 
much as the repetition of old ones. The old prophet 
quaintly expressed the thought, —‘ Here a little, and there 
a little; line upon line, precept upon precept.’ No matter 
how unwelcome truth may be, it must be presented. Some 
truths never can be made palatable. They are necessarily 
offensive to our tastes. It is particularly so with regard to 
the gigantic evils of our day. But some minds must 
grapple with them. And, in all ages, Heaven has raised 
up some that love to do battle with existing evils. 

Let us look now at some of the causes of Juvenile De- 
linquency. In some instances, it is found that parents 
actually encourage their children in thieving, either by 
words or by participating in the plunder. ‘In almost 
every case of juvenile offence which came under my ob- 
servation, says the Chaplain of the Preston House of Cor- 
rection, ‘the cause has been in the ignorance, neglect, 
drunkenness, and, too often, in the brutality of the pa- 
rents. * We think one very fruitful cause of crime is the 
neglect of persons dismissed from confinement. Many 
leave the prison with good resolutions. If any feeling of 
penitence has been awakened, it is speedily crushed by the 
dismal prospect of a return to the world without friends, 
with a blighted character, and too often with a circle of 
bad companions awaiting their release to entice them again 
into crime. Read the following mournful story :— 








* House of Correction Report, p. 182. 
VOL, VI. 37 
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A boy only twelve years of age, who had been eight times in 
the New Bailey, was committed to the Borough Jail. His father 
was dead, and his mother lived in one of the lowest streets of the 
town, and gained a scanty subsistence by selling pipe-clay. The 
boy, of course, grew up in ignorance. To the officers he was 
dogged and obstinate, but to myself docile and gentle. Enter- 
ing his cell one day near the expiration of his term of imprison- 
ment, I inquired into his condition and prospects. I saw his 
desolate condition. Pacing his cell, I said, ‘If I could obtain 
some sort of a situation for you, where you could make an honest 
living, would you try to do better?’ The boy was softened and 
subdued. He burst into tears, and promised to do well. I en- 
deavored to place him in an institution near London; but £20 was 
required. ‘This could not be obtained. Two days afterward, I 
opened a cell, and found the boy again an inmate. ‘ What!’ I 
exclaimed, ‘are you here again?’ He hung down his head; and, 
with a hopeless expression of grief, he said, with a most passion- 
ate emphasis, ‘Sir, what could Ido?’ His story ran thus: ‘On 
leaving jail, I sought my mother in the cellar where I left her. 
She was gone, the nerghbors said, to the work-house. I wan- 
dered about all day and all night. Driven by hunger, I stole 
some bread, and was committed.’ Shortly after, an officer looked 
into his cell one Sunday afternoon, and found him lying on his 
bed, which he had unrolled contrary to orders. He was reading 
his Bible. The officer reproved him, and he obeyed his order. 
Not long after, the unhappy boy was found suspended by a ham- 
mock-girth to the gas-pipe, dead! (Juvenile Delinquents, p. 202.) 


Here is a plain case, where, if society had done its duty, 
this boy might have been saved. We are never to give up 
this work as a hopeless task. Sir Peter Laurie is reported 
to have said, ‘that he would walk a hundred miles to see a 
reformed thief’ Lord Cockburn, in his evidence on Scotch 
prisons, said, ‘I should like to know a single well-authen- 
ticated example of a thoroughly reformed thrice-convicted 
thief’? We could show many instances of reform. We 
know of a man, in a town in this State, who was a thief, 
and is now honest and doing a thriving business. There 
are plenty of instances, if men would only listen to them. 


Look at the following cases, and we might add many more 
from our large experience : — 


No. 1. Served out sentence of three years, and discharged. 
April, 1831. Conduct at Prison very exemplary. Became hope- 
fully pious while in Prison; and since his discharge, has, so far 
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as is known, acted like a Christian. He is a member of a Chris- 
tian church in the city, in regular and good standing. 

No. 2. Sentenced for larceny, August, 1829, for two years. 
Sentence remitted, June, 1831, and he discharged. He has ever 
since lived in Boston. Before conviction he was very intempe- 
rate. Conduct in Prison good. Since his discharge, has been 
temperate, regular in his habits, and is, it is believed, a member of 
the church. 

No. 3. Before conviction, it is believed, intemperate in his 
habits. Discharged from Prison on expiration of a sentence of 
one and a half years, Nov. 1831. Conduct in Prison good. He 
professed to have become pious while in confinement, and has, it 
is believed, been industrious and of correct habits ever since his 
discharge. Is a member of a Christian church in the city. 

No. 4. For some time before conviction, lived in Boston, where 
he was convicted of larceny, June, 1831, and sentenced two and 
quarter years. Served out his sentence, and was discharged, 
September, 1833. When sentenced, was seventeen years old. In 
State Prison, his conduct orderly and good. Thought himself a 
new man before he left the Prison. Ever since, his conduct has 
been very exemplary. Is doing very well, and is a member of a 
Christian chureh in the vicinity of Boston in good standing. 

No. 5. Convicted of larceny on two indictments, at Ipswich, 
July, 1829, and sentenced for three years and four months. Was 
discharged from State Prison by remission of sentence, March 18, 
1831. Before conviction, addicted to intemperate habits. Became 
a hopefully pious man while in Prison. Conduct good while there. 
After his discharge, united with a Christian church in . 
where he now is. His conduct is that of a good man and a de- 
voted Christian. 

No. 6. Convicted of larceny in Boston, September, 1830, and 
sentenced for two years. Discharged by expiration of sentence, 
Sept. 1832. Before conviction, unsteady and conduct suspicious. 
While in State Prison, professed to have become truly penitent. 
After his discharge, went to , where he united with a Chris- 
tian church, and is said to be much respected. 


But to return to Juvenile Delinquents. One great fact 
should be impressed on the community, which is, that it 
is cheaper to prevent crime than to punish it; that in fact 
we have no choice; we must do one or the other. <A few 
facts on this point, and we close; and we give such testi- 
monies as no one can question. 


The Chaplain of Preston Goal says : — 


Two thousand, seven hundred, and twenty-eight convicts, under 
the age of thirty-one years, who were transported in 1849, had, 
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before they arrived in the colony, cost the country, from first 
to last, in convictions and imprisonments alone, upwards of 
£545,600. 


Mr. Burnall says : — 


Eighteen thousand prisoners in the jails of Middlesex cost, 
on an average, from first to last, from £120 to £150 each. Five 
hundred and fifty prisoners under seventeen years of age, convict- 
ed in one year at Clerkenwell Sessions for stealing, cost, in pro- 
secutions alone, £1200. 


Rev. J. Burns declared, — 


At a meeting of the Dundee Industrial Schools, a reclaimed 
thief was reported to have obtained with a companion, in an ex- 
pedition, £289, in sums of from £1 to £50. 

The money drawn annually from the inhabitants of Liverpool, 
by thieves and prostitutes, amounts to £700,000. 


Now compare this with the costs of reformatory schools : 


At Mettrai the annual cost of a scholar is , ° ‘ ° ° £12 
At Rauhen-Haus. . ° u, Oe ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 
At the Philanthropic Farm School . ° ° ° ° ° ° 18 
At Stretton-on-Dunsmoor, from . ° ‘ ° : 3 . £12 to 16 
London Refuges, about the same. 

At Quatt, as low as . ° ° ° ° ° . é . ° 8 


This, we are aware, is a low view to take of the great 
work of reformation; but we well know that a certain class 
of mind can only be reached by such mercenary considera- 
tions. One would think the great worth of the soul and 
the general prosperity of our race were incitements enough 
to duty; but not so. 

We have thus thrown together a few facts; and now let 
each one perform his duty. A better day is at hand. 
What a noble step has been taken by our own State Gov- 
ernment! A fine school for vicious boys has been reared 
in one of the most healthy villages in the interior. And it 
will not be many years before a similar institution will be 
erected for the other sex. The good work is going forward. 
Philanthropy is at work here and on the Continent. Amidst 
the din of war and the strife of politics, there is a strong, deep 
feeling at work for the destitute and the forsaken. Philan- 
thropy is finding its way even to the lowest dangeon; the 
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sighing of the prisoner is heard. We must labor on in the 
glorious work, remembering the exhortation of the good 
book, —‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether both shall be 
alike good.’ 


ART THOU A CHRISTIAN ? 






















BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Art thou a Christian? Though thy cot 
Be rude, and poverty thy lot, 
A wealth is thine which earth denies, — 
A treasure boundless as the skies. 
Gold and the diamond fade with shame, 
Before thy casket’s deathless flame, — 
Heir of high heaven! how canst thou sigh 
For gilded dross and vanity ? 






Art thou a Christian, doomed to roam 
Far from thy friends and native home? 
O’er trackless wilds uncheered to go, 
With none to share an exile’s woe? 
Where’er thou find’st a Father’s care, 
Thy country and thy home are there : 
How canst thou then a stranger be 
Surrounded by his family? 













Art thou a Christian, ’mid the strife 
Of years mature, and burdened life ? 
Thy heaven-born faith its shield shall spread, 
To guard thee in the hour of dread : 
Thorns in thy flinty path may spring, 
Unkindness strike its scorpion-sting, 
Yet in thy soul a beacon-light 
Shall guide thy pilgrim-steps aright, 
And balm from God’s own fountain flow 


To heal the wounds of earthly woe. 
VOL. VI. 37* 








HOW HARRY BROOKS CAME TO BE IN THE STATE PRISON. 


BY HARRIET WOODS. 
Cuapter I. 


‘Hvuspanp, said Mrs. Brooks, ‘won’t you take Harry out 
this afternoon, and get him a new jacket, so that he can go 
to Sunday-school to-morrow? All the other boys go that 
he plays with, and he seems to want to be with them, and 
you know he hasn’t been since it was warm enough to leave 
off his overcoat.’ 

‘His green jacket looks very well. Why don’t he wear 
that ?’ 

‘ Why, it is rather small for him, and the buttons are not 
very bright,’ replied Mrs. Brooks; ‘and I want my child to 
look as well as the neighbors’ children,’ 

‘Well, he needs a new cap as much as he does a jacket,’ 
said Mr. Brooks; ‘and I eannot buy both yet. The engine 
company have a supper Monday night, out to N , and 
it will cost as much as I can spare at present. When 
Lowe pays me for this job, I'll get him a new suit through- 
out; for, as you say, 1 want him to look as well as the 
neighbors’ children; but I am not particular about his 
going to Sabbath-school. He is as good now as those 
that go all the time; and, for my part, I don’t see as folks 
that go to meeting so much, and make such a parade about 
their religion, are any better than other folks. There’s Dea- 
con L. now, with his long prayers, won’t hesitate to over- 
reach a man that he is making a bargain with, and in fact 
will work every way éo do it, if he can get a dollar out of 
him, 

‘]T know it, said Mrs. Brooks; ‘and there’s Miss French, 
who has a class in the Sunday-school, and pretends to be 
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so pious, will sweep by me in her silk dress and feathers 
without a nod even, because I am the wife of a mechanic; 
and we used to be in the same school for years.’ 

‘ Well, if Harry’s a mind to go with the other boys, when 
he gets his new clothes, he can; but I don’t care about his 
getting any of their cant about early piety, &c.,’ continued 
Mr. Brooks, as he rose from the table, and took his hat to 
go to his afternoon’s work, followed by Harry, who had 
been an attentive listener to the preceding conversation. 

Harry was a bright-eyed, spirited little fellow, between 
five and six years of age, and a favorite with the workmen 
who were employed in the shop with his father. 

Taking Harry by the hand, Mr. Brooks hastened to the 
shop. It was not quite time for the commencement of the 
afternoon’s work, and a group were collected round the 
work-bench, discussing the coming entertainment of Mon- 
day evening. Harry climbed upon the bench, and busied 
himself, with his jack-knife and a pine-block, in endeavoring 
to whittle out a boat; and, though apparently absorbed in 
his employment, eagerly listened to the conversation, and 
entered into the spirit of it. 

Two or three oaths, uttered in an off-hand manner by his 
father and others of the group, fell upon Harry’s ear with a 
new impression. He had occasionally heard the words be- 
fore, with an involuntary shuddering; for his moral percep- 
tion, though uncultivated, had hitherto not been blunted, 
and he had felt that it was wrong, though he had not been 
told so. Now, however, they seemed to him to savor of 
smartness, and he mentally repeated them, ‘just to hear 
how they would sound,’ 

Several times, during the next week, Harry repeated 
among the boys the oaths he had heard, and they were re- 
peated and added to by others. As the teacher was leav- 
ing her school-room one noon, she overhead Harry telling, 
in a loud and boastful tone, some incidents of the Monday 
night festivities, interspersing the story with profane and 
obscene language. 

With a feeling of pain at her heart, she passed on, taking 
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no notice of it; but, when the afternoon session closed, she 
detained Harry to talk with him about it. 

Calling the little fellow to her side, she passed her arm 
around his waist; and, gently approaching the subject, she 
spoke to him of its sinfulness, and the regret it caused her. 
Harry’s lip quivered for a moment, and a tear started to 
his eye; but -he recovered himself, for a thought about 
‘cant respecting early piety’ flashed across his memory, | 
and, looking calmly in his teacher’s face, he replied, ‘ My 
father says so!’ 

For a moment the teacher was speechless. Then she 
told him of the power of habit; of the difficulty of break- 
ing off in manhood a habit commenced in childhood; and, 
kneeling, she prayed that the little one beside her might not 
be led into temptation. The good seed would have fallen 
upon good ground; but the recollection of the character 
given to professors of religion, the previous Saturday, had 
made Harry’s heart stony ground; and, when the good seed 


fell thereon, the fowls of the air came and devoured it up. 


Cuaprter II. 


‘It is Fast-day to-morrow, and no school. Aren’t yon 
glad?’ asked Harry of his friend, Willie Warner. 

‘ Yes, I’m very glad,’ was the reply; ‘for we are going to 
have a Sabbath-school Anniversary, you know, and sing 
and speak pieces. Are you going?’ 

‘No! I didn’t know any thing about it; I haven’t been 
lately. I guess father and I shall pitch coppers in the 
morning, and in the afternoon we’re going out in the coun- 
try to ride.’ 

‘Why, Harry! does your father pitch coppers?’ asked 
Willie, with astonishment. 

‘ Yes, Fast-day, and Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving, 
when he is not at work; and he lets me spend all I win.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t believe it’s right, said Willie. 

‘Don’t believe it’s right!’ I guess my father knows 
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what’s right as well you do, Bill Warner!’ and Harry’s 
clenched fist indicated a disposition to defend his father’s 
character to the best of his abilities; then, suddenly starting 
forward, he ran swiftly homewards. 

‘Where now!’ exclaimed a school-mate whom he met. 
‘Running away from Willie Warner?’ 

‘I bet I aint!’ and two or three blows from Harry’s fist, 
which elicited as many in return from the boy, rapidly en- 
* sued, and, with reddened face, he hurried homewards. 

Before he reached the house, he was overtaken by his 
father, to whom he repeated what the boy had said. ‘I 
guess he won’t ask me if I’m running away from Bill War- 
ner again,’ he added, indignantly; ‘for I gave him some 
raps that he’ll remember a while; and if Bill says you don’t 
know what’s right again, I’ll give him some too,’ 

Mr. Brooks laughed. ‘ That’s right, my boy,’ said he; 
‘always defend your parents, and never let anybody call 
you a coward; if they do, you just give them ‘what Paddy 
gave the drum’!’ 

‘That I will,” said Harry, with a hearty laugh, in which 
his father joined. 

The morning of Fast-day was dull and foggy; and sev- 
eral of the workmen, among whom was Mr. Brooks, were 
met in the carpenter’s shop. Harry was there too, and the 
men were amusing themselves with him in pitching cop- 
pers, ‘to see how smart the little fellow was. Suddenly 
an oath slipped from his lisping tongue, as glibly as if it 
were a familiar thing. It was the first time he had thus 
spoken before the men, and he blushed deeply; but they 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘ Pretty well got off!’ said one. 

‘That will do, Harry,” said Mr. Brooks. ‘ You needn't 
say that again ;’ but a.smile was on his lip, which nullified 
the injunction. 

The handful of coppers won by the little boy were soon 
spent at the corner grocery; for his father went for a glass 
of brandy, before the store was shut up; and, having taken 
the draught, he gave Harry the tumbler and spoon to take 
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the sugar from the bottom; and then, selecting a bunch of 
cigars, he tried one, while the little boy purchased with his 
cents fish-hooks, marbles, and candy. 

The sun shone out brightly in the afternoon; and taking 
Harry, when dinner was over, Mr. Brooks went to a livery- 
stable to hire a horse for the afternoon’s drive. 

The hostler and one or two horse-jockeys were standing 
in the door-way, discussing the merits of various horses; 
and, while Mr. Brooks was talking with another man, Harry © 
was an attentive auditor to their conversation. 

‘Father,’ said he, on their way back, ‘I hope you’ve 
hired a two-forty horse that will beat every thing there is on 
the road!’ Mr. Brooks laughed, and repeated the remark 
to his wife, in Harry’s hearing, giving it as his opinion that 
their ‘ Harry was going to be one of the boys!’ 

The afternoon passed off to Harry’s satisfaction, and at 
evening he soliloquized,as he lay down to his prayerless 
rest, — 

‘I bet Willie Warner hasn’t had half as good a time 
to-day as I have, singing and speaking pieces at Sunday- 
school.’ 

Weeks came.and went before the money could be spared 
from Mr. Brooks’s earnings for Harry’s Sunday outfit, and 
the habits of idleness and play acquired in the meantime 
gathered new strength with each sabbath. 

It was a hot July sabbath, and Mrs. Brooks sat in her 
chamber with the blinds closed, nodding beside the cradle 
of her sleeping infant. Mr. Brooks had lain down upon 
the bed, for he said it was his opinion that the sabbath was 
made for rest; and he therefore endeavored to make it fulfil 
its design by sleeping away as much of it as he could, ex- 
cepting the necessary time spent in taking three meals. 

Harry, listless and weary, wandered from room to room, 
and, finding no company and no readable books, went 
down into the back-yard, and amused himself with snap- 
ping marbles back and forth upon the brick pavement. 

At last he opened the gate, and looked out into the alley 
in the rear. ‘T'wo or three boys whom he knew were loiter- 
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ing there, and, seeing him with marbles in his hands, urged 
him to play. ‘ Come into my yard, then,’ said he. 

‘No! we can’t make a ring there. Come out here where 
it isn’t paved,’ said they. 

Accordingly, Harry went out, and the three commenced 
a game of marbles. In a few minutes, more boys began to 
collect ; they talked loud and earnest, and some larger ones 
gathered round them. 

‘Harry!’ called a pleasant voice; and, looking up, Harry 
saw Willie Warner sitting on the top of the shed under 
the boughs of an overhanging willow, reading his library 
book. 

‘I wouldn’t be out there playing marbles to-day, said 
Willie. 

‘Hear him preach! That’s a good one!’ said a boy in 
Harry’s group; and, taking up a handful of sand and peb- 
bles, he threw it up at Willie. 

‘You let him alone!’ exclaimed Harry; and he sprang 
upon the boy, who was instantly defended by his com- 
panions, while two or three took sides with Harry. 

A scuffle, blows, oaths, and cries, succeeded for two or 
three minutes, till one of them exclaimed, ‘ There’s old 
Odiorne!’ and quick as thought they scattered, and when 
‘Old Odiorne’ reached the spot, not a boy was to be seen; 
but Harry, in his trepidation, could not lock the gate through 
which he darted; and when his father, roused by the noise, 
came down stairs to see what was the matter, officer Odi- 
orne was holding Harry by the arm, and talking to him in 
threatening terms. 

Thoroughly mortified and vexed, Mr. Brooks determined 
that the next sabbath Harry should at least be out of harm’s 
way by going to Sabbath-school, and the long-delayed pur- 
chase was made; Harry was dressed neatly on Sunday 
morning, and sent off in due season. 

His attendance, however, was irregular, for breakfast was 
often too late; his lessons were seldom learned, and he 
might nearly as well have been out of the school as in it; 
for whatever of good he might have gathered was blighted 
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and destroyed by the constant aspersions thrown upon the 
characters and efforts of the teachers and laborers in the 
moral vineyard. 





(To be continued.) 


THE VICTIM OF THE INQUISITION. 


Tue ghastly rays of a dying lamp 
In quivering gleams are thrown 
On the gloomy walls of a dungeon damp, 
Where a captive broods alone ; 
And the icy damp of the cavern’s dew 
Is chilling the life-blood through and through. 
Faintly as ocean’s roaring flood 
Is mocked by its murmuring shell, 
Sounds the din of the outer multitude 
In that subterranean cell. 
It seems like a bitter taunt to him 
Of the heavy heart and fettered limb. 


Why is the prisoner cast to rot 
In that green, unwholesome lair, 
Where the pleasant sunshine entereth not, 
Nor the pure and fragrant air ? 
It is that he will not bow the knee 
At the shrine of unhallowed bigotry. 


Slowly the massive doors swept back 
From yon chamber dim and grand, 
Where silent round the unshrouded rack 
The masked familiars stand. 
Hung with sable are roof and wall 
Of that terrible, crime-stained judgment-hall. 


And seated there are the judges grim, 
Fach wrapped in his cloak and cowl : 
They smile as they think of the writhing limb, 
And the victim’s maddened howl. 
Even now that victim, wan and lean, 
Is tottering forward the guards between. 
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‘Heretic, own thy damning guilt ; 
To the church for pardon sue.’ 
‘Never! my faith on a rock is built, 
And the faith I hold is true.’ 
‘ Darest thou, minion, our power defy?’ 
‘I fear it not!’ is the brief reply. 


A sign, and the dark officials bend 
On the rack his meagre form, 
They wrench the cords till his sinews rend ; 
He writhes like a trampled worm. 
They deem he yields that last fierce throe : 
‘Dost thou yet recant?’ but he falters‘ No!’ ' 


Once more, with a sudden jerk, again 
They tighten the cracking strings ; 
One long, wild shriek, the tremulous strain 
From the panting martyr wrings. 
They loosen his bands; to his dismal cell 

They are bearing him back insensible. 


With solemn step, from yon Gothic arch 
Forth issues a shaven band ; 

And there in the midst doth the doomed march, 
With a priest on either hand. 

Blindly and slowly he staggers on ; 

For his eye is dull, and his strength is gone. 


Behold! they have reached the fatal stake ; 
Dry fagots are piled around ; 

A torch is ready the flames to wake, 
And the sacrifice is bound. 

He looks with a quiet, holy smile 

On the kindled torch and the gathering pile. 


Tis fired, — and a stream of murky flame 
Shoots up with a sudden flow ; 
An outline dim of the martyr’s frame 
Is wavering in the glow. 
It kneels, and the hands are clasped in prayer : 
"Tis gone! there is naught but ashes there ! 
38 





TREATMENT OF THE CRIMINAL. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER DUWCANSON, 


My bear FRIEND Spear,— The cause in which you are 
embarked is a noble one, well calculated to command the 
sympathy and generous co-operation of every Christian mind, 
The prisoner has been neglected by the Christian public 
sadly and criminally. Often the victim of ignorance and 
vicious training, he still shows, in his quieter and more lucid 
moments, that he is a man; that there are aspirations and 
inspirations in his better nature that lead upwards and on- 
wards. Borne down by the pressure of circumstances, cha- 
racter gone, the neglect of society, the felon’s stain, facilities 
for honest labor and maintenance withdrawn, he is com- 
pelled to continue a career, which, were he more favorably 
situated, would in many instances be abandoned. It is also 
observable, that too often does society produce the very 
crimes that she afterwards expensively punishes in the per- 
son of the offenders. The causes of crime have not to any 
extent been probed. A great deal has been written, and 
well written, on the ever-varying phases of crime, — on the 
punishment that should be awarded, and the deep necessity 
that exists increasingly to preserve society from such out- 
rages. Jails have been built and enlarged, houses of cor- 
rection raised, penitentiaries and State prisons placed as a 
financial and moral incubus on society ; yet crime lengthens 
her cords, and strengthens her stakes. Such means only 
tinker a great civil and moral evil, a disease in the body 
politic: the cure lies in removing the cause. Let criminal 
jurisprudence cope with this point, and the evil is taken at 
its root; close the fountain, and the streams, one or ten 
thousand, are immediately dried up. Strong drink con- 
tinues still to ravage society with its multifold evils, —a 
civil pestilence, a moral miasma, the pregnant source of 
nine-tenths of all the crime committed! Why is not this 
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evil assaulted and put down by the same laws that pun- 
ish the criminal committing crime under its influence? 
Why encourage the cause, and then punish in the offender 
the effects? This is neither rational, just, nor Christian; 
it is a grand reflection on our equity, and a miserable dis- 
play of the unphilosophical nature of our laws, and the 
strange, zig-zag character of popular and majesterial jus- 
tice. 

Might there not be a State employment office, where the 
laborer willing to work could hear of a master? Could 
there be no land drained, no tidal walls built, to render the 
navigation of our rivers and estuaries safer and better? Is 
there no tract of waste land that could be placed under til- 
lage to afford immediate employment to the released priso- 
ner, and thus prevent his return to crime? Could there be 
no washing and dressing rooms, either attached to jails or 
separate from them, where female prisoners whose term of 
confinement had expired would have an opportunity to earn 
their bread, and redeem themselves from disgrace? All 
these might be made self-supporting; crime would be les- 
sened, State expenditure retrenched, and society benefited, 
Were a State Committee, of judicious, practical men, to be 
appointed to take this whole subject under their considera- 
tion, their duty to be double, — /irst, to inquire into the cause 
of crime, and, secondly, to suggest ameliorative remedies, — 
great and lasting good might ensue. Ignorance, idleness, 
and drunkenness may be said to be the grand trinity en- 
gaged in the production and continuation of crime; and, 
until these are met and successfully mastered, crime will 
increase with population in an increasing ratio. The edu- 
cation of each child of a proper age, whether the child of 
American or foreigner, should be imperative by civil statute, 
and sustained by State funds. The safety of the States de- 
mand it, the welfare and continued prosperity of this great 
republic require it. Ignorance is not less dangerous politi- 
cally than morally. An ignorant multitude, under the dic- 
tation of any external force, is prepared to act out any 
political wickedness or any moral atrocity. Idleness in 
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the lower strata of society cannot long exist without crime ; 
and drunkenness, whether encouraged by the State for the 
paltry gain obtained from the sale of licenses, or from the 
sickly and diseased patronage a public man may receive 
from the recipients of these licenses, cannot be suflicientiy 
condemned. 

To punish crime, however severely, will never remove it. 
To confine for life, to execute on the gibbet, to hang up a 
man like a dog before the morning or mid-day sun, only 
removes a single criminal; but the causes go on producing 
crime more quickly than the gibbet and all penal means 
whatever can check it. Criminal codes may be multiplied, 
judges erected on the bench, juries sworn and empanelled, 
prisons of every kind and degree confront our dwellings in 
every street, Sheriffs appointed from the iron-hearted and 
stern down to the [ast abbreviation of the great and im- 
mortal Howard, it matters not, — the evil will enter deeper, 
spread more widely, and become still more deadly in its 
effects. Were society only to spend one half of the means 
and labor on prevention that they spend in attempting a cure, 
crime would soon cease, or be brought within such a compass 
as to be easily manageable and financially inexpensive. 

Next to the prevention of crime in magnitude and im- 
portance lies the careful, industrial, and moral training of 
the prisoner in his cell. No prisoner should be allowed to 
cultivate and increase habits of indolence in his prison: let 
him be subject to the law of God and humanity, —labor. 
Industrial machinery of every practical kind for such a sit- 
uation should be present in all prisons; and each should 
earn his own bread, and do something by his industry to 
aid his family, dependent it may be on charity without, or 
to lay up a surplus fund to be judiciously employed for him 
on leaving the prison. Such discipline would be whole- 
some, valuable, industrial, and moral; its subject would be 
wiser and better when he emerged from the walls that held 
him captive. It is possible it might inspire the mind again’ 
with the confidence that they could live better by industry 
than by crime. It would serve to raise self-respect, and 
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point out a secure path to an honorable existence, and thus 
prove a strong incentive to virtue. The season of impri- 
sonment is also important in a moral point of view. The 
nature of the case, the character of crime, its deepening, 
hardening tendency, its present degradation and its future 
punishment, together with the beauty and the reward of 
virtue, are all raw materials, which the moral educationist 
will employ to good purpose in the instruction and moral 
reformation of the criminal. 

Mercy, benevolence, pity, should mingle with legal justice 
and punishment in the case of the criminal. How many 
of these poor unfortunates are inferior, through hereditary 
descent, in their moral and intellectual organization! How 
many are the accidental more than the wilful committers 
of crime! Crime with them is congenital; they enter the 
world predisposed toward it, — children of criminals; crime 
is impressed and engraven on their very constitutions ; it is 
their nature, their atmosphere, their element. Society owes 
to all such instruction, protection, not punishment. They 
should be objects of pity and benevolent solicitude, not of 
legal denunciations and penal wrath. Society has a duty 
to do, not a punishment to inflict. It is not meant by these 
remarks to justify crime, or raise up a spurious state of feel- 
ing in behalf of criminals, but in order that proper distinc- 
tions be drawn, and crime and crime-doers be treated on 
rational, philosophical, and Christian principles. 

Believing in the eternal law of progress, a day shall yet 
dawn on criminal jurisprudence that shall put to shame all 
our past procedure; the award of crime shall then be more 
educative than punitive, —a moral, intellectual, and indus- 
trial training, rather than a manifestation of governmental 
power and the “ majesty of law;” the rational shall then 
have gained an ascendancy over the animal, and the philo- 
sophical and Christian a triumph over mere brute power. 

If the moral necessities of society demand criminal ma- 
chinery,—the prison, the jail, the penitentiary, —why should 
not these become to many of their inmates the place of their 
intellectual, industrial, and moral birth? Why should they 
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not be instrumental, under proper direction, in giving a vir- 
tuous direction to those astonishing powers and capabili- 
ties, nay, positive genius, frequently found in the authors 
of crime, as well as take up those poor unfortunates, whose 
vacant stare and meaningless countenances clearly show that 
they are the victims themselves of pre-existing crime on the 
part of their parents and progenitors against the laws of 
nature and of God, and develop their natures as far as their 
limited powers are capable? Why should the discipline be 
such as finds its strength in terror more than in love, in the 
animal part of man’s nature more than in the rational, in 
his fears more than in his affections? There is an utter 
mistake. ‘Terror is the education of a brute; love, that of 
a man. ‘The horse, the ox, the ass, are taught their duty 
through their cautiousness. Why should not man have 
his through venerdtion, adhesiveness, conscientiousness ; 
and thus venerate because he admires, become firm in his 
attachments because they are rationally and intelligently 
placed, and do his duty towards himself, society, and God, 
simply because it is right, apart altogether from the consid- 
eration of any hell of punishment or heaven of happiness 
that he may endure or enjoy either at the hands of man or 
God. 

There is another point that sublies the entire subject, viz. 
if society is to be saved, we must begin with youth. Edu- 
cation must commence in the nursery and school-room. 
This attacks the evil at its roots, — seizes crime in its in- 
cipient stage, and prevents the thousand-and-one evils that 
follow. Our young females must have their education 
more extended, that is, into branches not taught in the 
common schools as yet, but which, growing in intelli- 
gence, will soon imperatively demand to be taught. These 
females are to form the future mothers of the future evil- 
doers or well-doers of the future community. How much 
of the training of females is an education of the fingers at 
the expense of the judgment! Society afterwards pays 
the penalty with interest. Education is fundamental, espe- 
cially a rational education in the nursery. The place of 
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the female in the great drama of life has never been in any 
country or in any age properly and intelligently recognized. 
Denuded in many cases of her sacred rights, she has been 
kept as an appendage to, rather than an important, a vastly 
important, pillar of society. No office in society rises in 
power, in dignity, in political, moral, intellectual importance 
to the educative power and position of the mother. The 
mistaken, ill-judged, ill-arranged circumstances of society, 
the production of man, not of God, shape the destiny of 
the mother, and she again shapes the destiny of the world, 
and so it is an eternal circle. When will society learn this 
simple fact, and break the sacred spell by surrounding the 
female with another atmosphere than heretofore; one better 
suited, in the arrangement of its circumstances, to develop 
her maternal, moral, and intellectual powers? Give her an 
actual stake in society; let her see that she labors for an 
end, and that that end is intelligently appreciated by the 
opposite sex; that she is an integral part, a pillar in the 
social fabric, and not a mere ornament, a pretty illustration 
to a frontispiece outside. Have not the great men and 
women of the past dated the spring of their genius to the 
educational power of their mother? What a mighty as- 
sistance is it to a man to rise in the world to have a wife 
of sense, of prudence, of judgment! No man can go on 
successfully, if his wife stand in his way. If true, unques- 
tionably true, look at the position of children. Whether 
they shall be angels or devils, the benefactors or the crimi- 
nals of society, lies to a great extent, to turn the scale for 
or against the child, with the mother. How strangely we 
act! We multiply penal cure upon cure, and allow the 
disease still to grow, the cause being still present! 
Education, soundly applied, would be the salvation of 
society. It is well to ametiorate the symptoms, so far as 
possible, by every mode that wisdom, observation, or neces- 
sity may suggest, that education is the cure. It may not 
be able in one generation to display its almighty power as 
a regenerating instrumentality ; but no demonstration can 
be more conclusive than that it would ultimately free 
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society from all its evils. This, as naked statement, is not 
seen at first sight: it requires to be thought out; and, when 
so, its justification as a piece of wise and sound policy is 
complete. Mark the opposite side of the question, and 
then look with an observant eye on both. Has not igno- 
rance, as a primary cause, been the efficient instrument in 
producing all. the evils of society? We have been “de- 
stroyed for lack of knowledge.” Ignorance of ourselves, 
of each other, of our God, has been our ruin; this, by he- 
reditary descent, has wrought itself out into a tremendous 
accumulation; and surely society, having permitted the dis- 
ease, suffers the consequences. America has commenced 
in her common schools the healing process; but it is not 
extended enough. We want free colleges as well as free 
schools. We want all the privileges of these colleges to 
be thrown open td the female as well as the male. We 
want the governmental assistance, either in the shape of 
bursary or otherwise, to the child of the absolutely poor 
man, that he may reap the benefit of such instruction; and 
that poverty, a man’s misfortune, but not his crime, may no 
longer ostracize him, but that, under a truly federal gov- 
ernment, what is lacking on his part through misfortune 
may be supplied by the State. 

The contemplation of such a state of things is sweet 
even in prospect. Establish such a regime, and we will 
soon be able to spare many of our jails and penitentiaries ; 
the haunts of crime will be depopulated; the gibbet, that 
insult to enlightenment, to civilization, and to God, shall 
never again rear its dark and looming head in our streets, 
or, according to the latest fashion in .the art of asyphixia- 

_ture, in our prison square, but be consigned to that deep- 
est oblivion which kindly mantles over the misdeeds of the 
past, and prepares society for a greater future. 


Wasuineton, D.C 


May no nation on earth have reason once to repent words, only 
because it was I who said them! 
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Tacitus, in the noble peroration of his biography of 
Agricola, plainly insinuates that the fame of his hero would 
be handed down to the future by means of that very memo- 
rial, if there were nothing else to celebrate his fame. It 
needs no eloquent panegyrist, no acute and ingenious bio- 
grapher, to render the name of Tuomas Noon Tatrourp 
immortal. He who can command the simplest language 
alone to record in truthful lines the good deeds of his life, 
and can assert how kind and generous a heart he possessed, 
what an unsullied reputation he sustained, how studiously 
he cultivated the serene and capacious intellect which God 
gave him, how peacefully he lived with all men, and how 
ardently he cherished whatever might contribute to the 
welfare of his race, can do all that is requisite to make his 
character endure as long as virtue shall be appreciated and 
high worth be praised. 

The circumstances attending the recent death of this 
eminent English judge are so remarkable, that some allu- 
sion should be made to them at the outset of this sketch. 
He died at Stafford, on the 13th of March last, where he 
was holding the criminal court. ‘He passed away in a 
moment, with words of Christian eloquence, of brotherly 
tenderness, and kindness towards all men, yet unfinished on 
his lips.” Early in the morning of that day, he was enjoy- 
ing his usual walk; and no indication of illness was observed 
in his appearance, until, soon after the opening of the court, 
he was seized with apoplexy, while delivering a charge to 
the grand jury. He had alluded to the large number of 
complaints for highway robbery which the calendar con 
tained, and was commenting upon the causes of crime; 
one of which he considered was the separation between 
class and class. The following were the last words of his 
charge, and the last he ever uttered : — 
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‘I cannot help myself thinking it may be in no small 
degree attributable to that separation between class and 
class, which is the great curse of British society, and for 
which we are all more or less, in our respective spheres, in 
some degree responsible, and which is more complete in 
these districts than in agricultural districts, where the resi- 
dent gentry are enabled to shed around them the blessings 
resulting from the exercise of benevolence, and the influence 
and example of active kindness. I am afraid we all of us 
keep too much aloof from those beneath us, and whom we 
thus encourage to look upon us with suspicion and dislike. 
Even to our servants we think, perhaps, we fulfil our duty 
when we perform our contract with them; when we pay 
them their wages, and trust them with the civility consist- 
ent with our habits and feelings; when we curb our tem- 
per, and use no violent expressions towards them. But 
how painful is the thought that there are men and women 
growing up around us, ministering to our comforts and ne- 
cessities, continually inmates of our dwellings, with whose 
affections and nature we are as much unacquainted as if 
they were the inhabitants of some other sphere! This 
feeling, arising from that kind of reserve peculiar to the 
English character, does, I think, greatly tend to prevent 
that mingling of class with class, that reciprocation of kind 
words and gentle affections, gracious admonitions and kind 
inquiries, which often, more than any book-education, tend 
to the culture of the affections of the heart, refinement and 
elevation of the character of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. And if I were to be asked what is the great want 
of English society —to mingle class with class — I would 
say, in one word, the want is the want of sympathy” 

It was while pronouncing such beautiful sentiments, — 
‘truths of power, in words immortal, —that his audience 
became greatly alarmed by his changed aspect. His head 
fell on one side, and it was suddenly apparent that their 
deepest fears were realized,—that his attack was mortal. 
Scarcely was he conveyed to his lodgings before he breathed 
his last. Though absent from his relatives, he was in the 
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midst of friends; for he was surrounded by those who knew 
him well. 

Mr. Talfourd was born at Reading, in the south part of 
England, May 26,1795. His mother was the daughter of 
an independent minister of that town; and his father was 
a brewer. Their family consisted of eight children. He 
attended the Reading Grammar School, which in his boy- 
hood was under the charge of Rev. Dr. Valpy, a man con- 
siderably noted as a scholar. While there, young Talfourd 
evinced a fondness for poetry, especially for dramatic poe- 
try; and he wrote a number of poems, which were pub- 
lished in the newspapers. When but sixteen years old, he 
composed a sacred drama, entitled ‘ The Offering of Isaac,’ 
which was published by the Longmans. After leaving this 
school, where he had pursued his classical studies, he en- 
tered the office of the famous special pleader, Mr. Chitty, 
as a student at law. [Lest any of our readers should not 
correctly understand the meaning of special pleading, we 
will here say, that it has nothing to do, as some suppose, 
with rhetoric, or the oral arguments and addresses of advo- 
cates, but is a science, which includes the drafting of decla- 
rations, replications, and other written allegations and 
answers, which are filed in court for the purpose of bring- 
ing the case to an issue.| During the years that he devoted 
himself to the difficult and complex study above referred to, 
he found time to indulge in his favorite pursuits of litera- 
ture. If his taste had not been a sufficient incentive to 
this object, the purpose of support would; for from his lite- 
rary labors was derived his principal income. It was about 
the year 1820 that the success of some of his articles intro- 
duced him to the favorable attention .of Colburn, who en- 
gaged him as a contributor to the ‘ New Monthly Magazine.’ 
He prepared the articles on the Drama for the columns of 
that popular magazine for ten successive years. In 1821, 
he was called to the bar, being then twenty-six years of 
age; and, after he had practised twelve years, he obtained 
the rank of sergeant, a step towards the bench for which he 
was indebted to Lord Brougham. As a lawyer, he earned 
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a high reputation by his industry and talents, his faithful- 
* ness to his clients, and his integrity before the court. Like 
all men who have distinguished themselves in that jealous 
profession, he was a diligent student. He mastered the 
dry technicalities of the law, and familiarized himself with 
its principles, 

His oratorical abilities, though not of the highest kind, 
were more than ordinary. He had not the spontaneous 
glow of Burdett, — whom his youthful muse apostrophized, 
—nor the sweeping fervor of Erskine. But his success in 
speaking depended on very careful preparation; and that 
success shows how much can be accomplished by labor and 
application. In court, and before a jury, he was at home. 
Clear and forcible in reasoning —when he came to subjects 
in which the feelings could be moved, he often rose to 
the highest strains of persuasive eloquence. His stvle was 
elegant and captivating. Fluent, yet not overflowing with 
words; graceful, yet not fettered by art, there seemed united 
in him qualities peculiarly calculated to render him a fasci- 
nating speaker. As an evidence of this, when, on the tenth 
day of the severe and protracted trial of Cooper the char- 
tist, he made his reply for the prosecution, his speech so 
gratified the jurors, that some of them declared they would 
gladly have waited another day to hear such an oration. 
And his speech in the House of Commons, on the copy- 
right bill, was asserted by Speaker Abercrombie to be the 
best he ever listened to. That which he made in defence 
of Moxon, for publishing the entire works of Shelley, is 
perhaps the most finished of his forensic arguments. We 
are knowing to the fact, that one of our most deservedly 
popular judges of the Court of Common Pleas recommend- 
ed this last-mentioned argument to the careful perusal of a 
young lawyer, desirous of improving his style of speaking, 
as a most excellent model of forensic oratory. 

Mr. Talfourd’s literary fame, together with his reputation 
as an advocate, gained him an easy admission into Parlia- 
ment; and he had the honor of being elected three times 
from his native town by large majorities. ‘The measure to 
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which he chiefly directed his attention, but which did not 
prove successful, was the ‘ Author’s Copyright Bill’ The 
House of Commons, composed, as it is, of men who are 
not obliged to listen, — of partisans, many of whom would 


be glad to see an opponent fail, is not the most agreeable - 


audience for a new member to address. Unless a speaker 
rises in the midst of an important debate, there is always 
more or less noise and confusion in the house to perplex 
and disturb him. If he is at all sensitive,—and he who 
makes a maiden speech:generally is, — the chances are that 
he will be somewhat embarrassed. It was so with Lord 
Jeffrey, who entered Parliament with bright fame as a 
speaker at the bar; and many others have disappointed 
their friends in failing, not only to electrify, but to interest 
the house in the delivery of their first speech. It was the 
fate of Mr. Talfourd to be among this number. When he 
arose to address the house, it was observed that Sir Robert 
Peel took out his pencil to make notes; but after the orator 
had proceeded a little way, seeing that the speech was not 
producing much impression, he folded up his paper, and 
coolly returned the pencil to his pocket. The following 
graphic description of Mr. Talfourd’s first appearance in 
the House of Commons, by the author of ‘ Random Recol- 
lections,’ will be read with interest : — 

‘Among the new liberal members returned at the last 
election, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd was by far the best known. 
I never knew a man enter Parliament concerning whom 
I had higher expectations. I had heard him speak repeat- 
edly out of doors, and coupling that with his acknowledged 
literary attainments, and the burning enthusiasm with which 
he was known to cherish his principles, I was fully per- 
suaded, in my own mind, that his first exhibition would 
dazzle and delight the house. The event proved I had 
made a miscalculation. He made his début the night after 
Sir William Follett, to whose speech his was chiefly a reply. 
He spoke for about an hour, but did not, to any extent, gain 
the attention of the house. Considerable noise and great 


listlessness prevailed all the time. In short, his début was 
VOL. VI. ; 39 
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462 Sir Thomas N. Talfourd. 


a complete failure, in so far as effect was concerned, though 
the speech was one of great eloquence and ability. There 
were many accidental circumstances, it is true, which ope- 
rated against him. He was, in the first place, most un- 
happy in the time he chose for addressing the house. It 
was so early as six o’clock, p.m., an hour when no man of 
any note is ever expected to speak, and when, from the 
noise and confusion caused by members entering the house, 
even the most popular and influential members could hardly 
insure attention. Then, again, the house was remarkably 
thin at the time; and nothing can more seriously impair 
the effect of a good speech than its delivery when the 
benches are empty. Lastly, he pitched his voice in too low 
a key. He spoke no louder than he was accustomed to do 
in the courts of law, forgetting that the house was six times 
as large, and the members scattered over eight or nine times 
the space. But, besides these disadvantageous circum- 
stances, there was something in the matter of the speech 
which militated greatly against its enthusiastic or even fa- 
vorable reception. It was far too refined: it was one of 
the most elaborate and philosophically reasoned I ever 
heard delivered in the house. It was exactly a speech of 
that nature which ought to have been delivered in a quiet, 
snug room, to a dozen or so of the most philosophical men 
of the present day. The admiration of it by such an audi- 
ence would have known no bounds.’ 

In 1850, Mr. Talfourd was appointed a Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, an office for which he was well 
fitted, and which he occupied with great credit till the hour 
when he closed his duties under the solemn circumstances 
previously narrated. The office of judge in England, if not 
more responsible, is much more lucrative than it is in this 
country,— where it is the fashion to award judges with 
honor and fame; or to make that, in reality, a part of their 
compensation. Many of our judges do not get so much sal- 
ary for a year as a leading counsel sometimes receives for 
services in one case. The practice in England may, perhaps, 
tend to the opposite extreme; yet it is doubtless the cheap- 
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est and best policy to reward judges liberally. The salary 
of Mr. Justice Talfourd was $25,000 a year, with a retiring 
pension, after fifteen years’ service, of $17,000. 

If we regard him as a judge, what a wide contrast do we 
behold between the traits which were combined in him, and 
the rough and forbidding aspect of so many of his prede- 
cessors! The patience, kindness, dignity, and impartiality, 
which have been wanting in the majority of English judges, 
shone with peculiar lustre in the discharge of his duties. 
The stubborn conceit which leads too many men in high 
station to display their authority at the expense of the 
timid or the unexperienced, and which in him who holds 
the scales of justice is most reprehensible, could not in this 
man be discovered. Without doubt there have been judges 
more profound than he; who could discriminate with equal 
keenness between the authorities and arguments presented 
by counsel; who could deliver as correct and lucid opinions 
on questions of law; and who could, with equal facility, 
despatch business. But of these, how many have been 
ignorant of all things else but law! Yes; and how many 
have been satisfied with thus knowing it, without inquiring 
for a moment whether it could be improved, whether any of 
its artificial and arbitrary rules could be removed and juster 
principles established! It is praise due to the name of 
Talfourd, that his sensibility was such as to be awakened 
by the existence of legal abuses, and his disinterested zeal 
and energy of a nature to lead him to strive for their re- 
moval. Constrasted, in this respect, with Mansfield, Ellen- 
borough, and Eldon, not to mention others whose narrow 
conservatism resisted the reformer’s efforts, his character 
stands out worthy of great admiration. 

But it is as a literary man that he is best known and that 
his fame will be perpetuated. Foremost among the pro- 
ductions of his pen is the tragedy of Jon, the most suc- 
cessful of all modern works of the kind. It abounds in fine 
passages, the ideas and language of which are equally vivid 
and eloquent. Some parts of it, especially the dialogue 
between Jon and the relenting Adrastus, are full of pathos. 
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Taken as a whole, it is calculated to excite the purest emo- 
tions. A work of his, called ‘ Vacation Rambles and 
Thoughts, was published in 1844, comprising sketches of 
three tours on the Continent. It was very favorably re- 
ceived. Though in style it is almost faultless, it falls below 
many other works of that class in interest. A portion of 
his numerous contributions to the ‘ Edinburgh, and other 
Reviews, have been republished in this country. As the 
editor of Charles Lamb’s ‘ Miscellanies, his name has be- 
come fondly familiar to readers this side of the Atlantic. 

In personal appearance, Sir Thomas is said to have been 
very prepossessing. He was of middle size and well pro- 
portioned; with a full, open countenance, black eyes and 
hair, and very dark complexion. He was married, in 1822, 
to a Miss Rachel Rutt, by whom he leaves three children, 
the eldest of whorh (Francis) is an eminent barrister. 

Nothing could render this notice of his life more imper- 
fect than the neglect to mention the amiability of his dis- 
position. If his talents and learning attracted respect and 
esteem, this, his leading characteristic, endeared him to a 
large circle of men. He took an interest in the welfare of 
all around him, however humble their lot. By the com- 
mand which he maintained over his feelings, —an example 
which can be imitated, — he made his own and the path of 
others smooth and happy. He whose kindness diffuses 
comfort around his fireside, and whose faithfulness regu- 
lates his dealings with the world, multiplies the happiness 
of his life. His hours of pleasure are not embittered by 
unpleasant recollections of the past. 


‘Such, such a man extends his life’s short space, 
And from the goal again renews the race ; 
For he lives twice who can at once employ 
The present well, and e’en the past enjoy.’ 


PRoFLicAcy is not in spending time, but in spending it off the 
line of your career. 
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TALFOURD. 


Ere the war-clouds, darkly closing, 
Shudder to the rending flash, 
Ere a world holds breath to listen 
To the opening thunder-crash, 
Hear, from yonder seat of judgment, 
Words of peace, the true, the best, — 
Ah! the noble words are stifled, 
And a noble heart hath rest ! 


Dead! He should have died hereafter ! 
Time had come for such a word 
When the day of fight was over, 
And the triumph-bells were heard. 
Statesman, minister of justice, 
Friend of all who needed friend, 
Poet, might ye not have tarried, — 
Seen our conflict to an end? 


Had the statesman marked his nation 
Check and crush invading might ; 

Had the upright judge, rejoicing, 
Watched the victory of the right ; 

Had the oppressed one’s friend beheld us 
Raise the weak, dash down the strong, 

Then, perchance, the poet’s utterance 
Had awaked in glowing song. 


Other was the dread decretal ; 
Life and Death obey their Lord, 
And the golden bowl is broken, 
And unloosed the silver cord. 
In the very hour when Duty 
To her dearest task was wed, 
Pleading for the poor and needy, 
Tatrourp’s gentle spirit fled. 


What is left to those who mourn him? 
When the last sad rite is paid, 

When — but not with hopeless sorrow — 
Earth in earth is humbly laid. 

Call his image from the marble, 
Let the rich memorial tell 

How he earned the love we bore him, 
That we loved him long and well. 

39* 
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Let it speak of kindliest nature, 
Of the large yet subtle mind, 
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il Of a heart all overflowing 
igs! With affection for his kind. 
fa Speak of honor, trust, and kindness, 
i Of a hand preventing need, 
‘ And of whisper from the giver 
: “ Making bounty rich indeed. 
‘Vi 
rh Then record how he, undaunted, 





Fought through faction’s wild turmoil, 
To uphold the thinker’s title | 
To the earnings of his toil ; i: 
How low cant and selfish cunning 
Barred his onward course in vain, 
Till he felled and chained the plunderers 
Of the labor of the brain. 


Speak of eloquence, beguiling 
Foes themselves to own its sway, 
Rich with many an ancient jewel 
Touched with Art’s all-kindling ray. 
Then inscribe his poet’s honors, — 
Nay, that record be his own ; 
Little recks true bard of memory 
_ Passing with a sculptured stone. | 


Tre licet. Battle’s signal 
Sullen booms o’er sea and plain : 
Wake ye at that fatal summons, 

Fabled choosers of the slain ! 
Who, beside our red-cross banner, 
Falls, its foremost champion there, 
Flinging down a life, and winning 
Name that Time himself shall spare ! 
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Gallant heart! But happier, nobler, 
Hold the doom ’twas his to meet, 
Who, —declaring Heaven’s own message, — 
Died upon the judgment-seat. 
On his lip that holy lesson 
All his life had taught, he cried, 
‘ Help the humble — help the needy — 
Hetr wits Love.’ So Tatrourp died ! 
London Punch. 
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EXECUTION OF JAMES CLOUGH. 


James CLoven was murdered in Taunton, within the 
walls of the prison, April 28. There had not been an exe- 
cution in Bristol County before for sixty years, save that of 
Benj. Cummings, for the murder of Asa Clark, in 1839, who 
steadily maintained his innocence to the last. The history 
of the case is too well known to require detail. Clough 
was concerned in robbing several houses in Fall River. 
In endeavoring to escape, he was pursued by Mr. Man- 
chester, who had formerly been a constable. Finding he 
could not elude the officer, he turned and shot him. The 
wound proved mortal. He was tried, found guilty, and 
condemned to be executed. The same governor who 
ordered his execution was the attorney-general in the case. 
The law required that a year should elapse before execu- 
tion. The prisoner was placed at hard labor in the State 
Prison during that year; then shut up in a cell; then 
removed to Taunton to be hung. A gallows was sent up 
on the railroad, and men were found low and mean enough 
to do the last work of a legal murder. The deed is done. 
Who is benefited? The services at the gallows were in 
the usual style of solemn mockery. The Scriptures were 
read. The following passages were selected: ‘ My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’ ...‘ The law is holy, 
just, and good.’ ...* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.’...‘The powers that he are 
ordained of God.’ The prisoner maintained a stolid indif- 
ference to the last. 

Clough was born in Stillwater, Maine. He has a 
mother-in-law, a brother, and two sisters, living in Tops- 
ham, Maine. 

Before execution, Clough gave some startling facts about 
his connection with counterfeiters. We have preserved the 
account, having no room for it at present. 
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463 Execution of James Clough. 


We have considered this whole business as a cool legal 
murder. Nothing has been gained by the execution. It is 
true, Clough is unable to do any more harm. But then, 
we are equally unable to do him any more good. He is 
now removed beyond all Christian influences. Who knows, 
bad as he was, but he might have been reformed? Then 
what right have we to go deliberately to work, and take 
our brother and deliberately break his neck? Society 
never had that right conferred upon it by the great 
Jehovah. Man cannot with impunity take his own life. 
How can he, then, give that right to society which he does 
not possess himself? 

But the deed is done. Four more executions are to fol- 
low, unless there should be executive interference. We 
shall not cease, while life lasts, to point out the enormity of 
this penalty. It is wicked to the last degree. It is wholly 
unnecessary. Massachusetts contains to-day a million of 
people. Can any man say, that, with all the skill and 
ingenuity of art and science, Clough could not have been 
kept safely immured within the walls of a prison? This 
execution appears the more horrid, inasmuch as the com- 
monwealth very coolly takes a whole year to think about 
the killing. 

Then, again, Governor Clifford knew that there was a 
general understanding, that the law of one year, which was 
copied from the articles of Maine, would put an end to all 
executions. Both the friends and the opponents of the law 
so understood the matter. Maine has had no executions 
for eighteen years, under that law. There has been a crim- 
inal under sentence of death there, the last twelve years. 
He is at work earning his living in the State Prison. He 
will probably die a natural death. 

Four victims more are now awaiting their turn. The 
last act on the last day, that our wise legislature attempted, 
was to throw back the law, and not have one year elapse 
between the sentence and execution. But the motion 
failed. ‘The law now requires that the governor shall order 
an execution ; but, of course, the executive cannot prevent 
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any plea for remission of sentence. Casey is the next vic- 
tim. He is near being a fool. We shall see what we 
shall see. 


CHARLES H. BREWER. 


Mr. Brewer was sentenced to the State Prison for three 
years for embezzling, in connection with Mr. Rand, from 
the Suffolk Bank funds, to the amount of $215,000. He 
has now received a full pardon, and is at liberty. A gen- 
tleman, we understand, agreed to employ him at once on 
his liberation. He was employed as a book-keeper in the 
prison; and, by his correct deportment, he received the 
esteem of the officers. It is said that he actually sug- 
gested some way by which the State could be saved about 
$25,000. Rand, his accomplice, is at large. He is a poor, 
wretched wanderer; and it is affirmed that he declared he 
would rather be in prison than endure the sufferings of his 
present situation. 

We confess we have been somewhat surprised at the 
pardon of Mr. Brewer. We knew nothing of it till we saw 
the announcement in the papers of the day. We have 
been accused of being interested in the liberation of’ nearly 
every prisoner who has been released these last ten years at 
least. We have frequently declared that this is not our 
work. Our mission is not to obtain the pardon of criminals, 
unless unjustly confined, but to meet them on their dis- 
charge, and provide for their wants by securing them 
employment. When we interest ourselves in such cases, 
it is called morbid sympathy. When such men as the 
presidents of banks, insurance offices and others, interest 
themselves, as in the case of Brewer, it is enlightened 
benevolence! 


A HARD bargain is ever a bad bargain for the apparent gainer. 
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THOMAS CASEY. 


Tue next culprit to be executed in Massachusetts is 
Thomas Casey. The year between sentence and execu- 
tion expired May 18th. He was indicted for the murder 
of Mr. Taylor and wife at Natick in Sept. 1852. He had 
been in this country only about two months before the 
murder. We have had two interviews with him, and we 
certainly do not think him really a responsible being. His 
mind is of the lowest cast. He is stupid, ignorant, and 
utterly incapable of any of those finer feelings which usu- 
ally belong to men. He is unfit to go at large. He should 
be confined at labor. Our first interview was as follows : — 


‘Do you want any thing done for you ?’ 
‘I don’t know.’ 


‘But do you not know that the time of your execution is near 
at hand ?’ 

‘Don’t know about it.’ 

‘But you must know that soon your fate will be decided ?’ 

‘Don’t know what to do about it. I didn’t commit the act.’ 

‘But do you not know that any plea of that kind is useless 
now 7?’ 

** Well, I didn’t do it.’ 

‘Do you not know that you have a right to petition to the 
governor ?’ 

‘I can’t write.’ 


‘Do you not know that any one can speak for you ?” 
‘I don’t know what to say.’ 


‘But which would you prefer — to be hung or to be imprisoned 
for life ?’ 
‘I don’t know.’ 


Here the warden spoke to him, and said: ‘Suppose the gov- 
ernor were here present, and should ask you whether you had 
rather be hung, or remain in prison for life?’ - 

He then inquired whether he should be pardoned if consigned 
to imprisonment for life. 

We both assured him there was not the least prospect of any 
remission of his sentence. 

‘Then I would rather be hung.’ 


‘But do you not know that there is something awful in dying 
on the gallows?’ 
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‘Well, I had rather die than to remain here.’ 
‘Have you any relatives living?’ 
‘I have a mother.’ 


The chaplain believes him to be totally unfit for the gal- 


lows ; that so ignorant and besotted a man would not be a 
good example. 


A second interview was held with Casey, in company 
with Dr. Howe, who has long been conversant with cases of 
idiocy. Our friend, Rev. Theodore Parker, also accom- 
panied us. Casey appeared better than at our first in- 
terview. By some means, he had evidently had some 
conversation with some of the convicts, in reference to his 
case, and he was better prepared to give answers. But we 
shall be surprised if executive clemency is not extended to 


one who, to say the least, is wholly unprepared to enter the 
eternal world. 


JOHN HOWARD. 


WRITTEN BY A GENTLEMAN OF BOSTON. 


Tury who with generous footsteps press 
To help the widow in distress, 

To wipe the orphan’s falling tear, 

And humble, drooping worth to rear, 
Can never fail with joy to find 

Their actions honor’d by mankind. 


For acts like these was Howard known; 
He made misfortune’s pang his own. 
Death seized this hero premature, 
While laboring for the sick and poor. 
To them his martyr’d life was given, 
To him a glorious crown in heaven. 


Here, too, congenial hearts can feel, 
And kindle with a Howard’s zeal: _ 
The virtuous rich ne’er scorn the door 
Where dwell the unobtrusive poor ; 
The hand that makes life’s misery less 
Our Heavenly Father’s smile will bless. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN PRISONS. 


To the Overseers of the Middlesex House of Correction. 


Frienps,—I had hoped for a less formal opportunity of 
laying my views upon Prison Discipline; but, none such 
having occurred during my connection with your institution 
as Chaplain, I cannot suppose that opinions so important, 
if correct, and so necessary to the progress of humanity, 
require an apology for their presentatiop at any time. 

And first, I believe in the necessity of a work-place addi- 
tional to the county prison, arranged for the safety of those 
who cannot endure the present severity of social temptation, 
securing employment for those whom the community fre- 
quently debars from it now, inflicting no needless degrada- 
tion, certainly presenting no appearance of cruelty, — but 
sustaining these weaker brethren by the labor of their 
hands, until their pernicious habits may be outgrown, their 
ruinous propensities suppressed." 

This is no novelty. Ten years ago, several thousands of 
my fellow-citizens, in one of the most intelligent towns in 
New York, united with me in petitioning for an Inebriate’s 
Asylum. In other parts of the country, the most enlight- 
ened friends of the temperance cause urged the same 
measure upon different legislatures. And, though no State 
was ready for the step then, I am as sure as of my exist- 
ence, that, under laws which have heretofore protected 
the sale of ardent spirits, some further provision will be 
seen to be required for the victims of the traffic, who form 
the great body of those now crowding houses of correction 


* At the famous Model Prison in Munich, this plan is already at work 
with excellent effect; half of the earnings from extra labor being reserved 
for the criminal until the expiration of his sentence, and the other half 
allowed to be employed by him to procure certain innocent gratifications ; 
this bounty, too, not restricted to petty criminals, but granted even to those 
guilty of the highest crimes. (See Art Student in Munich, p, 292.) 
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everywhere. Let one such fact as this speak for itself. 
A man lately graduated from your school of discipline, who 
has been sixteen times imprisoned for the same offence, 
and during the past year 314 days out of 365, all for liquor, 
to the great injury of his suffering family, with no probable 
benefit to anybody, and at a great cost to the community. 
Now, if the laws designed mere revenge, they might as well 
go on arresting this weak brother, beggaring his family, 
taxing us afresh for each seizure, burdening the community 
with ever-enlarging criminal institutions. But mere pun- 
ishment no enlightened legislature will now acknowledge 
as its object: its purpose is, of course, the protection of the 
community, but above all the reformation of the criminal. 
In this case, and hundreds like it, as the man’s stupor was 
no particular injury to you or me, his restoration to society, 
to his family, to himself, must have prompted all this zeal 
on behalf of constables and jailors; but, as no House of 
Correction has ever yet done him an atom of good, there is 
evidently a demand for another institution, appealing more 
effectually to his better nature, arousing him to courage, 
kindling him with hope, ushering him into the world, upon 
his discharge at least, with a prayer on his lips that he may 
not prove an utter castaway. 

A second point that I shall not cease to urge, so long as 
mere children are sentenced for long terms along with 
hardened offenders, is the uselessness and danger of lengthy 
imprisonments for common juvenile offences. I have deter- 
mined, for my part, such is the brutalizing effect of this 
mixing up new offenders with those already sodden in sin, 
that I would rather suffer some injury myself by petty 
larceny, than expose its youthful perpetrator to the terrible 
curse of a perfectly hardened soul. It is well known that 
many families do not bring up their children in strict ideas 
regarding property; the last boy whom I have really bene- 
fited at all, looked in my face and said, ‘ Why, sir, you 
know it is not stealing to take little things from father or 
mother’ I could point you to persons now in the Chris- 


tian ministry, who practised this petty larceny in childhood, 
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as if it were a first-rate joke; and in college extended it to 
depredations of greater amount than has branded many a 
stripling in jail-walls with indelible infamy. 

And why have not those young gentlemen, who relieve 
the tedium of a winter’s evening by visiting a neighboring 
hen-roost or apple-orchard, been cast in among habitual 
felons, practised in the graces of lock-step, degraded for ever 
in their own thoughts, handled severely if they violated the 
unnatural ordinance of silence, shown in a shameful dress 
to any who would stare at them for want of other occupa- 
tion, and finally repulsed with insult wherever they sought 
honest employment, upon leaving the institution? Their 
social connections have held them up, the very fact that 
makes their guilt more guilty than that of yonder cowering 
boy-felon. 

But, if the prison is the place of all others for this poor 
boy’s recovery, is it not the best for the rich boy’s too? If 
it is not, then some other place ought to be found. For it 
is a terrible thing to think of a twelve-years’ boy ushered 
into society under your auspices, a hopeless, desperate vil- 
lain, — destined to drag out a half-century of sccial outrage, 
deepening villany, unavailing remorse, despair worse than 
death! 

In this sad business I accuse no man: it is the defect 
of a system which I am trying to show, and which I know 
exists, as I know my own existence. In twenty years’ 
observation of this matter, | have seen boys whom a day 
or two’s solitary confinement on bread and water would 
have effectually frightened, but whom three months’ fami- 
liarity with finished rogues has finished for this world, not 
to speak of another,— has given effrontery of mien, indif- 
ference to shame, deadness of conscience, a heart hard as a 
millstone! 

My experience is, that, if you examine the officers living 
in immediate contact with prisoners, you will find they do 
not believe in its generally beneficial effect upon the objects 
of their discipline. Commonly, when I have spoken of the 
recovery of those that have once fallen, I have seen nine 
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out of ten of under-officers smile incredulously at my vir- 
tuous simpleness. 

Now, if our Massachusetts system crushes hope, it is 
unchristian; if it takes the young offender in a first error, 
and condemns him to perpetual transgression, it is a curse 
to the community ; if its administrators are faithless of 
any good (I state it as hypothesis), their influence must 
be discouraging to those who need encouragement, and 
deadening to those who need life. 

I protest, therefore, against lengthy terms inflicted upon 
mere boys in Houses of Correction, and Jails, and Prisons. 
If the Westboro’ Institution cannot be enlarged sufficiently 
to receive them, entirely different arrangements ought to 
be made at once. 

Third, Another step of reform, adopted I suspect, in 
some places, regards the earnings of convicts. 

A father of six children is imprisoned during the six 
working months of the year, for the same offence which 
only turns the laughter of his friends upon a man of wealth. 
During this half-year, this mechanic is obliged to work 
twelve hours a day at some sort of handicraft, brushmaking, 
cabinet work, shoemaking, cutting stone; earning, as at 
Wethersfield, more than his support. Now, the suggestion 
I have to make is, that a small percentage upon his earn- 
ings go to his own benefit or that of his family. If it were 
only a penny a day, conditioned upon his compliance with 
all regulations and his energetic fidelity, this petty stimulus 
would be a better help to industry and order, than the 
present allowance of tobacco, — would be a better restraint 
upon levity, than the present ‘ dark cells.’ 

Does a man graduate now at the dead of winter, some 
stormy day, without a farthing to buy a meal, or hire any 
shelter at night, his necessary destitution of a home exposes 
him to immediate arrest and fresh punishment. Should 
he sleep in some open shed, the police will take him as a 
vagrant; should he help himself to the bread no one is 
willing to give, nor give opportunity to earn, he is con- 
demned as a thief. If his clothing is deficient, as it com- 
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monly is, this degrading appearance debases him in his own 
eyes, causes many a door to be shut hastily in his face, 
and necessitates more or less suffering. The record of this 
county prison, where I have been permitted to examine it, 
shows not quite a quarter part of the prisoners receiving 
any thing at their discharge; and they getting sums too 
small, generally, to be of any service. 

Now, what I would most respectfully suggest is, that, 
where your discipline has had its designed effect upon these 
unfortunate men, and more unfortunate women, they should 
be encouraged by a decent dress in returning to the world; 
not turned out without a bonnet perhaps, or a coat. If 
their conduct has been perfectly satisfactory, I would give 
them a trifle to take home to their suffering households; 
or, if there is no family to be provided for, enough to carry 
them away from the scene of their disgrace, where they 
think every one despises them, and give them a fresh start 
upon new ground. And this I would do as a bounty upon 
good behaviour, certain that humanity would gain thereby 
in the peaceful administration within, and humanity with- 
out, by the greatly increased hope of amendment; nay, 
that the exchequer of the county would doubly gain instead 
of losing any thing by this rational encouragement of 
industry; because voluntary labor is always twice as va- 
luable as the extorted toil of slaves, and a community can 
receive few greater blessings than decreasing its capital of 
drunkards, thieves, and vagrants. 

Very respectfully yours, 
F. W. Houuanp. 





RULES OF ACTION. 


Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none : be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use ; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key: be check’d for silence, 
But never tax’d for speech. 


Shakspeare. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


1. Voices of the Night. By the Rev. Joun Cumminc. Jewett & Co. 
12mo. pp. 277. 

2. Voices of the Day. By the Rev. Jonn Cumminc. Jewett & Co. 
12mo. pp. 300. 

Dr. Cumming is a minister of the Scottish National Church in London. 
He has the happy faculty of imparting in his writings new life to some of 
the most current topics of the day. There is a fervor and earnestness 
which we admire. He sometimes exaggerates, but he never fuils to be 
impressive. The following description of the Millennial Sabbath is enough 
to warm up the heart of any Christian : — 

‘And when that last Sabbath comes—the Sabbath of all creation — the heart, 
wearied with its tumultuous beatings, shall have rest; the soul, fevered with its anxie- 
ties, shall enjoy peace. The sun of that Sabbath will never set, or veil his splendors 
inacloud. The flowers that grow in his light will never fade. Our earthly Sabbaths 
are but faint reflections of the heaveniy Sabbath, cast down upon the earth, dimmed by 
the transit of their rays from so great a height and so distant a world. The fairest 
landscapes, or combinations of scenery upon earth, are but the outskirts of the para- 
dise of God, — fore-earnests and intimations of that which lies beyond them; and the 
Sabbath-heart, whose every pulse is a Sabbath-bell, hears but a very inadequate echo 


of the chimes and harmonies of that Sabbath, that rest, where “‘ we rest not day and 
night,”’ in which the song is ever new, and yet ever sung.’ 


Thesaurus of English Words, so Classified and Arranged as to Facili- 
tate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By Prrer 
Mark Rocer, Jate Secretary of the Royal Society, Author of the ‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology,’ Gc. Revised and Ed- 
ited, with a List of Foreign Words Defined in English, and other Additions. 
By Barnas Szars, D.D., Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59, Washington-street. 1854. — The 
object of this work is to supply, with respect to the English language, a 
desideratum hitherto unsupplied in any language, namely, a collection of 
the words it contains and of the idiomatic combinations peculiar to it, 
arranged, not in alphabetical order as they are in a dictionary, but ac- 
cording to the ideas which they express. The purpose of an ordinary 
dictionary is simply to explain the meaning of words; and the problem 
of which it professes to furnish the solution may be stated thus: the 
word being given, to find its signification, or the idea it is intended to 
convey. The object aimed at in the present undertaking is exactly the 
converse of this; namely, the idea being given, to find the word or words 
by which that idea may be most fitly and aptly expressed. Every one 
has doubtless experienced the vexation of a hesitancy for words and 
fit phraseology, and the obstruction thereby placed in the way of the 
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development of ideas. How frequently does the writer revise and cor- 
rect his page, and what dissatisfaction does he not at times feel at the 
inadequate or inappropriate manner in which his thoughts are expressed ! 
Long and continued practice will, it is true, in a great measure overcome 
this hindrance ; but language will at times fail with the most fluent. The 
design of this volume is to remedy this evil. It will prove an invaluable 
help to those unaccustomed to composition or extemporaneous speaking ; 
while the literary man must rank it among his valued assistants. A co- 
pious list of foreign words and expressions common in general literature 
is given, and adds to its utility. 

The Cruise of the North Star; A Narrative of the Excursion of Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s Party to England, Russia, Denmark, France, Spain, Italy, Malta, 
Turkey, Madeira, §c. By Joun Overton Cuoutzes,D.D. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. New York: Evans & Dickerson. 1854. 12mo, pp. 353. — 
The cruise of the ‘ North Star’ was a matter of heartfelt congratulation 
on the part of the American public, as showing to the inhabitants of the 
principal cities of the Old World what could be accomplished by the 
enterprise and genius of one of our private citizens. Wherever this party 
went, there also went an unmistakable monument of republican industry 
and success. 

Dr. Choules has been remarkably successful in his record of this famous 
trip, and produced one of the most ‘ taking’ books of travel the year has 
given us. From a personal visit to many of the ports and scenes he has 
sketched, we can testify to his fidelity of description. The sale of the 
book has been immense, and still continues. 
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The Art-Student in Munich. By Anna Mary Howirr. Boston: Tick- 
nor, Reed, & Fields. 12mo, pp. 470.—This volume principally consists 
of extracts from letters written by the authoress to friends in England, 
and presents a very agreeable account of her experience in prosecuting 
her studies as an artist. Her impressions of life and manners in Munich 
seem to have been very vigorous and discriminating. An account of the 
‘Model Prison of Bavaria’ was quite attractive to us, and we intend pre- 
senting it to our readers. The volume is dedicated to her parents, Wil- 


liam and Mary Howitt; and they may well be proud of so promising a 
daughter. 


The New Illustrated Hydropathic Quarterly Review. May.— This is the 
third issue of a new professional magazine devoted to medical reform. It 
embraces articles by the best writers on anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
surgery, therapeutics, midwifery, &c.; reports of remarkable cases in 
general practice, criticisms on the theory and practice of the various op- 
posing systems of medical science, reviews of new publications of all 
schools of medicine, reports of the progress of health-reform in all its 
aspects, &c., with appropriate engraved illustrations. Published by 
Fowlers & Wells, at $2 per annum. 

The utility of this work cannot be questioned. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


Sroprinc THE Macazing. — There is no way in which publishers are so 
unjustly wronged as in the manner of stopping their publications by their 
subscribers, especially those who issue the monthlies or the quarterlies. 
Take our own case. We commence our volume by printing an equal 
number of copies each month. Of course, we must print many more 
than we send out, on account of binding, and for various other reasons. 
In the midst of our labors, we are constantly receiving notices to stop the 
work. Of course this breaks up all calculation with regard to making up 
sets of the work. Then we do not receive by mail any additional names. 
But this is not all. We may safely say, that there is not more than one 
case in fifty where a subscriber pays up when he stops. We took a little 
pains, the other day, to look at our losses in this way by two mails only. 
Our first letter was from Taunton. The Postmaster writes, as follows, 
that the following do not take the Magazine from the office : — 





L. Hodges owes ° ° ‘ . ° ° . ° ° ° . $2.87 
R. Hall ° ° ° ° ° ° , , ° ° ° ° - 1.25 
David Gay ° . ‘ : ° ° ° : ° ° . ° 2.00 
C. H. Currier . ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ; ° . - 1.00 
J.8. Runnells . ° ° ° ° : ° . ° ° . , 1.25 
$8.37 
Take another direction from Brooklyn, New York : — 

D. P. Gardnerowes  . . ‘ . ° : ; ‘ : . - $4.00 
Levi Brown. ; . . ° ° ° ° ° ° ; ° 8.00 
C. Parker . ° ° ° ; . ; : , . , ‘ - 4,00 
$16.00 


Now, here is a loss of sixteen dollars in one day. This is hard where 
we devote all our time to a great moral enterprise, and depend on the 
small pittance that the public choose to bestow. 

We have no wish to parade these men before the public. But here is 
the great my hat can we do? Our collector will pay us only 
five cents on a dollar for such accounts; and one publisher, who sold out 
such accounts, even thought that the purchaser got taken inat that! So, 
hereafter, we would remind the man who is so mean as to send word to 


stop without paying up, that all he is thought to be worth in the market 
is five cents on a dollar! 


Env or Votumz.— Two more numbers complete the present volume. 
We hope to improve the work. ‘The first number will contain a fine steel 
engraving. Now is the time to subscribe. We do trust our friends will 
send us a few names. Our whole labor is eminently practical in its char- 
acter. It is to prevent crime; to point out not only the duty of magis- 
trates, but of parents. 

We regret to say that, as the spring opens, our health is more precarious 


than usual. We shall need the sympathy and constant aid of the friends 
of the cause. 


Binpinc. — We have now had all the past volumes bound up. We 
will send a bound volume to any one, as a premium, who will send us $2 


for the next volume. We shall gladly comply with the wishes of those 
who have ordered their volumes to be bound. 
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Mrs. Sicournsy.— Our readers may not be aware that this eminent 
lady has long been a friend to our cause. If there were any doubts, they 
would certainly be removed by the following kind note : — 


‘ My dear Sir, —I enclose ten dollars for your prison-charities, which I have been 
for some time wishing to send you; and also a poem for the columns of your periodi- 
cal, which I read with pleasure. 


‘ Very respectfully yours, 


*L. H. 8.’ 
‘ Harrrorp, Feb. 14, 1854, 


JuLuiENn’s Concerts. —Jullien has again delighted us with his incom- 
parable music. Thousands flocked to his concerts who had heard of his 
wonderful performances. Jullien has done a good work in breaking down 
the great prices that were given for imported concerts. He has taught 
us, too, to appreciate our own national music. There never has been any 
thing in Boston that could at all compare with Jullien. He brings to 
his aid the finest talent from the Old World. He has refined and ex- 
panded our musical education. We trust he will, at some future day, 
again delight our citizens. We can assure him that his name will ever 
warrant an overflowing house. 


DONATIONS, 


Milton A. Straw, Boston .. . oy | Wm. P. Tenny, 

James Parker, 99 ee E. 8. Ritchie, 

A Friend, aa , Flavel Moseley, 

H. Scudder, Nathan Matthews, 

8. M. Nickerson, Charles Larkin, 

Edmund N. Doane, Charles Sumners, 

William Churchill, B. T. Reed, 

Joseph W. Clark, C. A. Hewins, 

Augustus Aspinwa!!, John Dorr, wank 
H. Plimpton, Luther V. Bell, Somerville, Mass. 
H. Barbour, Mrs. Chas. Tufts, a 
— Prescott, Rufus Kendrick, » Cambridgeport 
A Friend, Dr. Salisbury, Brookline, , 
H. Weld, Mary C. Norcross, Jameica Plain 
Lee Claflen, Mrs. Henry, ” : 
Patrick Grant, A Friend, 

Two Ladies, A Friend, West Roxbury” 

Thomas P. Barnes, Deacon Corey, Brookline, 

A Friend, William Clapp, Dorchester, . 

True M. Ball, Catherine Clapp, P 

John L. Emmons, Richard Urann, 

Henry Edwards, G. W. Warren, "Charlestown 

J. M. Barnard, Charles Forster, on 

N. Goddard, 
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RECEIP SINCE APRIL 21. 
Wm. Gould, Springfield, Mass. 


Mrs. Cushing, Dorchester, __,, 


R. Seaver, Brookline, Mass. 
Alexander Strong, Boston ° 
Chandler Johnson, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Amasa Hyland, Hingham, Mass. . 
Eliza Billings, West Roxbury, Mass. 
W. Livermore, Groton, Mass... . 
Frank Weld, Jamaica | Plain, Mass. . 
Benj. D. Emerson, . 
David Bradford, Chiltonville, Mass. ‘ 
Capt. T. Cole, Westmoreland, N.H.. 
Hon. Daniel Wilbur, Somerset, Mass. 
J. K. Grant, Wrentham Centre, 


Mass 
Lewis Marshall, West Chester, Pa. 
Wm. H. Jameson, Boston . . “ 
Freeman Alien a 


| Seth Sawyer, Charlestown, ,, 
| 8. Pettingill, Boston . 

| Mrs. E. Thomas, Portland, Me. 
| Josh. Nickerson, Chatham 
George G. Thatcher, Boston 
Edward E. Rice, 99 

| J.C. Nichols, 
| 
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J. P. Andrews, Salem, Mass. 


Miss M. M. Cutler, Danvers, Mass. . 
L. Wheaton, 8. Sekonk, 99 . 
Charles B Pierce, Dorchester ° 

Mrs. Cynthia Souther, Quincy 

E. 8. Chapin, »” 
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